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various readings in the hymns as they are still printed
for the use of Roman Catholics in different countries.
In some instances the changes are curious and striking.
Grancolas, in his historical commentary on the Roman
Breviary (Venice, 1734, p. 84), furnishes us with inte-
resting information as to the chief cause of this diversity.
He tells us that Pope Urban VIII., who filled the papal
throne from 1623 to 1644, a man well versed in litera-
ture, especially in Latin poetry, and himself one of the
distinguished poets of his time, took measures for the
emendation of the hymns in the Roman Breviary. He
was offended by the many defects in their metrical com-
position, and it is said that upwards of nine hundred
and fifty faults in metre were corrected, which gave
to Urban occasion to say that the Fathers had begun
rather than completed the hymns. These, as corrected,
he caused to be inserted in the Breviary. Grancolas
proceeds to tell us that many complained of these
changes, alleging that the primitive simplicity and piety
which breathed in the hymns had been sacrificed to the
niceties of poetry. " Accessit Latinitas, et recessit pietas."
The verse was neater, but the thought was chilled.

VI. But the Roman Church by no means limits her-
self to this kind of invocation; prayers are addressed to
saints, imploring them to hear, and, as of themselves, to
grant the prayers of the faithful on earth, and to release
them from the bands of sin, without any allusion to
prayers to be made by those saints. It grieves me to
copy out the invocation made to St. Peter on the 18th
of January, called the anniversary of the Chair of St.
Peter at Rome; the words of our Blessed Lord himself,
and of his beloved and inspired Apostle, seem to rise up
in judgment against that prayer, and condemn it. It